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Editorial Notes 


Planning for the future assumed a world aspect at the United Nation 
Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, Va., earlie 
this year. Representatives from these Nations worked together toward 
a program that could be acceptable to all. The Lanp Poticy Review 
here offers its readers a rounded group of impressions and accounts 
by several who took part. 


Gove Hamsince, author of several books, was one of the secretaries of the 
Conference at Large. He is Coordinator of Information and Publica 
tions, Agricultural Research Administration, USDA, and was editor 
extraordinary of the well-known Yearbooks of the Department. 


Haze K. Strespexine is Assistant Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. This is the sixth international conference in which 
she has taken an active official part in connection with nutrition; two 
were held at Geneva and the others at St. Andrews in Scotland, at 
Buenos Aires, and. Mexico City. 


BusHrop W. Attn, Special assistant to the Chief of BAE, was a technical 
secretary for that section of the Conference which dealt with Expansion 
of Production and Adaptation to Consumption Needs. 


Freperick V. WaucH assisted the section on Facilitation and Improvement 
of Distribution. After directing marketing and transportation re- 
search in BAE, he is now Chief of the Program Analysis and Appraisal 
Branch, FDA. 


R. H. Auge was Assistant Secretary General of the Food Conference. He 
is Chief of the Division of Latin American Agriculture, OFAR, and 
was a contributor to the recent Pan American number of the Lanp 
Poxicy Review. 


L. A. H. Perers is Agricultural Attaché of the Netherlands Embassy and 
Member of the Netherlands Economic, Financial and Shipping Mission 
in Washington, D.C. 


Howaprp S. Piquer is Chief, Economics Division, United States Tariff Com- 
mission, and is Secretary of the Interim Commission; C. M. Purves 
is an agricultural economist and statistician in OFAR; Louise E. Butt 

is an agricultural economist in OFAR; C. R. Entow is Chief of the 

Agronomy Division, SCS; Lois Orson, formerly historian and geog- 

rapher in the USDA, is now in the Office of Strategic Services; Orrin 

B. Conaway, Jr., is an agricultural historian in BAE; Joun H. 

ProvinsE is Chief of the Community Management Division, War 

Relocation Authority. 
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View From 


the Crow’s-Nest 


By GOVE HAMBIDGE. From this vantage point the over-all 
prospect is reported for those who want an outline of the whole 


story in short space. 


THERE WAS a long 

period during which a man 

had to carry sword and 

dagger to defend his life, 
property, personal interests, and 
honor. Dueling was the accepted 
way for the gentry to settle serious 
disputes; brawling, for the com- 
moners. 

We outgrew that stage. The rise 
of commercialism and industrialism 
made dueling and brawling a nui- 
sance; a stronger organization of 
society made it possible for the in- 
dividual to entrust his protection 
more and more to law and police 
courts. f 

Thereby every man gave up some 
sovereignty, as he must when he 
unites with others for any common 
purpose—in a political organization, 
a trade association, a labor union, a 
school, a church. But on the whole 
he gained far more in the assurance 
of peace, safety, and order than he 
relinquished. [t was not for altru- 
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istic reasons that men surrendered 
their personal right to use violence. 
Self-interest was the motive. Did 
conscience follow or precede? At 
any rate, dueling is now not only 
illegal but repugnant to the con- 
science of men. It also seems fool- 
ish, being no longer useful. 

There is no good reason not to 
believe—there are good reasons for 
believing—that society will go 
through 4a similar development with 
regard to war. 

If the analogy is sound, here too 
the approach will be oblique. War 
will not be abolished by direct attack 
so much as by the building of institu- 
tions that will make it a useless ana- 
chronism. The institutions will be 
solidly based on self-interest; we shall 
give up some sovereignty in acting to- 
gether, but we shall have far more 
to gain, on the whole, than we re- 
linquish. 

Such changes will occur gradually, 
but that fact is no excuse for procras- 
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tination. The term “gradual” is rela- 
tive, Meaning not instantaneously. 
What takes a thousand years at one 
stage of development may be done 
in fifty at another stage when the 
means are ready and the will is at 
high tide. 

Had anarchic individual violence 
been stubbornly maintained as an 
inalienable right of men, it would 
have wrecked any hope of what we 
call civilization. Many think that 
anarchic international violence is now 
a far more sinister threat, and that 
the supremely urgent adventure of 
our time is to hasten the day when we 
shall be done with it. 

The planning and effort repre- 
sented by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture is a 
step toward building institutions that 
will make war a useless anachronism 
by offering nations more than they 
can gain through the right to 
violence. 


Principles 


Many believe the edifice of lasting 
peace cannot be built all at once but 
only room by room and story by 
story, like those churches that begin 
with the basement, then add upper 
parts as means become available. 

The food conference began with 
the basement. 

It is well to start where men can 
find as broad a basis as possible for 
agreement and common action, pro- 
vided the agreement is on things im- 
portant enough to be of great conse- 
quence. For three reasons the food 
conference offered such a starting 


point. 


No need is more deeply rooted in the 
minds and emotions of great masses of men 
in every nation than the need for food; 
and probably no proposition would be more 
widely agreed to by rich and poor, of every 





race and creed, than the proposition that 
all men should have enough food to meet 
the needs of life and health. 

If, by doing certain things, all men can 
have the opportunity to get the food they 
need, and if the things they are called on 
to do are such as will generally enhance 
their dignity, worth, and material well- 
being, they will have the strongest motives, 
individual and national, for doing those 
things. 

If united action to this end is successful 
and large masses of men are in fact measur- 
ably freed of want, most people agree that 
we shall have gone a long way toward 
eliminating some of the most fundamental 
causes of war. 

One other point of agreement is 
important, and that is agreement on 
the value and integrity of science in 
the modern world. Science is now 
prepared to say that (1) enough is 
known today to build physically bet. 
ter human beings through nutrition, 
provided men can get the food they 
need; and (2) enough is known to 
come within reach of the goal of 
adequate production for this pur- 
pose—and eventually to reach the 
goal—provided farmers can have the 
opportunity to use modern produc 
tion methods. When science says 
things like these, people are willing 
to believe they are true. 

So the work of this Conference 
appeals to men as dealing with some- 
thing that is singularly true, singu- 
larly fundamental, and singularly 
vital to their well-being and self- 
interest. The question is whether it 
can be applied in practical terms. 
The only way to find out is to try. 


Proposals 


Out of the Conference came a mass 
of suggestions for putting its basic 
ideas into practice. Probably the 
Conference left no important part of 
ithe subject unexplored, though it 
could not get down to all the details 
in any field. 
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The upshot of the recommenda- 
tions is that if men are to get the 
food they need for life and health, 
and if farmers throughout the world 
are to produce all that is needed, 
many economic and social institutions 
will have to be readjusted for that 
specific purpose, some a little and 
some much more; and nations will 
have to embark on some new experi- 
ments. 


Main Points 


Elsewhere in this issue of the LAND 
Poticy Review, the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference are summa- 
rized in more detail. Here it need 
only be said that they can be thought 
of as covering five main points: 


Steps to make scientific research more 
effective on a world scale. 

Steps to make education more effective 
on a world scale. 

Steps to make it economically possible 
for farmers to expand agricultural produc- 
tion on a world scale. 

Steps to make it economically possible for 
consumers to get the products they need 
from world agriculture. 

Steps to make it feasible to balance world 
consumption needs and production possi- 
bilities. 

In turn, four main principles 
would govern the doing of these 
things: 


They would be done democratically. 

Public opinion would be a powerful force 
in getting them done. Nations would make 
periodical reports to their own people and 
to other nations on their progress and needs. 

Each nation would be expected to do 
everything it could for itself in expanding 
consumption and production. 

International cooperation would supple- 
ment and make more effective what nations 
could do for themselves. 


Dynamic Purpose 


There was some measure of inter- 
national cooperation on agricultural 
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matters and public health questions 
during the era of frantic preparation 
for national self-sufficiency; and there 
have long been international scientific 
societies. The scope of these efforts 
has been narrower than that of the 
projected international organization 
on food and agriculture. Here for 
the first time cooperation is proposed 
in those fields for a truly dynamic 
purpose—progress as rapid and 
world-wide as possible toward free- 
dom from want. 

Two of the most interesting and 
potentially fruitful aspects of this 
proposal are the new union of agri- 
cultural production with public 
health, and the new challenge to 
science to show what it can do if it 
is given at least as great opportunities 
in peace as in war. 


The Interim Commission 


The Interim Commission ap- 
pointed to take the first steps in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Confer- 
ence is working hard at the task. 
It includes a delegate from each of 
45 countries, with Pearson of Canada 
as chairman and an executive com- 
mittee consisting of Pearson, Apple- 
by (U. S.), Bajpai (India), Colina 
(Mexico), Darwisha-Haidari (Iraq), 
Penteado (Brazil), Radin (Yugo- 
slavia), Steenberghe (Netherlands), 
Tchegula (U. S. S. R.), Tsou 
(China), and Twentyman (Great 
Britain). 

A committee is completing a decla- 
ration of principles to be submitted 
to the various Governments. 

A committee headed by Bajpai 
is drawing up plans for the perma- 
nent organization. Two panels of 
experts were appointed to assist this 
committee in working out the pos- 
sible functions and activities of the 





organization in the technical fields 
of nutrition and agriculture: an eco- 
nomics panel headed by H. R. 
Tolley of the U. S. D. A. and con- 
sisting of H. F. Angus (British 
Columbia), Antonin Basch (Czecho- 
slovakia), J. D. Black (Harvard), 
R. R. Enfield (U. K.), A. G. Fisher 
(New Zealand), Alexander Love- 
day (U. K.), Ansgar Rosenborg 
(Sweden), T. W. Schultz (Chicago 
University), and D. C. Villegas 
(Mexico); and a science panel 
headed by J. A. Scott Watson of 
Great Britain and consisting of E. C. 
Auchter (U. S. D. A.), G. S. H. 
Barton (Canada), F. G. Boudreau 
(National Research Council), R. E. 
Buchanan (Iowa State College), 
André Mayer (France), L. A. May- 
nard (Cornell University), P. E. 
Menendez (Paraguay), T. H. Shen 
(China), R. D. Sinclair (Canada), 
and M. L. Wilson (U. S. D. A.). 


Wide Range 


These panels represent a fairly 
wide range of specialized knowl- 
edge. In addition, the science panel 
has called on several well-known 
American scientists and educators as 
consultants, and they have gener- 
ously contributed time and effort to 
the work. 

Meanwhile a secretariat of inter- 
national composition headed by 
Howard S. Piquet of the United 
States, who is executive secretary of 
the Interim Commission, is collect- 
ing data bearing on over-all prob- 
lems of the permanent organization. 


Thus the work foreshadowed 


when the Conference convened on 
May 18 is now well under way. 
Within a period of a very few 
months the Interim Commission 








should have specific proposals to 
submit to all of the United Nations 
and their associates. 

Two important considerations will 
affect the ultimate success of the 
organization. 

Will the world political atmos. 
phere after the war be such as to 
make possible genuine cooperative 
action in the field of food and 
agriculture? 

Will there be adequate coopera- 
tion in other fields—trade, finance, 
industry, law—through appropriate 
organizations corresponding to that 
proposed for food and agriculture? 


Lookout 


If it turns out that the answers to 
these questions are in the negative— 
if the post-war atmosphere is to be 
one of preparation for another war 
with unforeseeable alignments—the 
international organization for food 
and agriculture may be an excel- 
lent fact-gathering, fact-exchanging 
agency but it will probably have 
little really dynamic influence; 
though it might hold the germ of 
greater influence in the future. 

If, on the other hand, it is part 
of a coordinated framework of in- 
ternational efforts to create mutual 
confidence, security, and order in 
place of suspicion, uncertainty, and 
anarchy, it can accomplish an im- 
mense amount in furthering the aim 
of freedom from want. 

At present, those working on the 
plans for the permanent organiza- 
tion are like the lookout on the 
masthead, calling out the dimly per- 
ceived shape of the land ahead to 
the watchers below. The lookout 
cannot see the details as yet; but it 
seems to be a hospitable shore. 
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By HAZEL K. STIEBELING. 


SCIENTISTS now know 

in broad outline the kinds 

and amounts of foods peo- 

ple require for health. Ad- 
vances in knowledge in the last gen- 
eration have shown that enough food 
of the right kinds can not only wipe 
out diseases due directly to dietary 
deficiencies but can greatly reduce 
sickness and death rates from other 
primary causes. 

True freedom from want of food, 
then, does not mean merely keeping 
up present average levels of fitness. 
It will be achieved fully only when 
everyone can have foods that provide 
the needed nutrients in the amounts 
and proportions required for op- 
imum growth and development 
among children and the maintenance 
of positive health throughout the life 
span. Dietaries that do not conform 
with the principles of satisfactory 
nutrition lead to impaired physical 
development, ill health, and untimely 
death. With proper food, onthe other 
hand, a new level of health can be at- 
tained, enabling men to develop their 
inherent capacities tothe fullest extent. 

Delegates from many countries at 
the Conference described character- 
istic dietary habits in their own lands. 
In some parts of the world, people 
j have always relied on diets that are 
essentially a combination of vegetable 
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World Food Needs 
and Ways to Fall Them 


This economist has considered 


consumption levels and requirements on a wide scale and suggests 
ways to meet and maintain adequate levels for all. 


foods, the staples being cereals, roots, 
and starchy tubers or certain kinds 
of starchy fruits. Others use prod- 
ucts of animal origin, such as milk, 
eggs, and meats, in addition to cereals 
and other vegetable foods. Some live 
chiefly on animal products. The diets 
consumed by the greater part of the 
population in every country, it was 
reported, are nutritionally unsatis- 
factory. Poverty, poor food habits, 
and lack of knowledge of proper food 
selection and preparation are among 
the causes contributing to this situ- 
ation. 

Because of the wide variations in 
dietary habits and in production pos- 
sibilities, the Conference made no 
recommendations for any kind of 
uniform dietary suitable for world- 
wide adoption, or for any uniform 
production pattern. The scientist 
working in the laboratory can de- 
termine food needs in terms of more 
than three dozen chemical substances 
required by the human body. But 
these nutrients can be obtained from 
many combinations of natural food 
materials. 

There is no single perfect diet— 
there are many perfect diets. The 


challenge is to develop food plans 
for each country that will insure 
proper nourishment and at the same 
time be palatable, acceptable to con- 
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sumer tastes and habits, and suitable 
to production resources. This task 
is one to be tackled by nutrition ex- 
perts who are thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in each country. In 
consultation with agriculturists and 
economists, recommendations for im- 
proved agricultural and economic 
policies can then be made that will 
conform with the highest goal of 
feeding possible of achievement at a 
given time. 
Categories 


The task is less complicated than 
might appear at first glance, because 
foods the world over can be grouped 
into broad categories, each with dis- 
tinctive functions. Practically every 
food can find a place in one or an- 
other of the following groups, the 
general functions of which are indi- 
cated: 


Grain products: Important as inex- 
pensive sources of energy and protein. The 
lightly milled products are also good sources 
of iron and certain vitamins of the B group. 
When germinated, grains provide vitamin C. 

Vegetables and fruits: These differ 
widely in their nutritive value and may be 
subdivided into: (1) starch-rich roots, 
tubers, or fruits, such as yams, potatoes, 
and plantains—economical sources of food 
energy, and in some instances of vitamins 
and minerals; (2) leguminous seeds and 
nuts, similar in some ways to the starch- 
rich products previously listed, but useful 
also as sources of protein, and vitamin B;; 
legumes, when germinated, are a good 
source of vitamin C; (3) leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables, important for vitamin C 
and pro-vitamin A; (4) vitamin-C-rich 
fruits, such as citrus fruits or tomatoes; and 
(5) other vegetables or fruits. 

Milk: In fluid, evaporated, or powdered 
form, as cheese, or in various other forms 
preferred by different peoples, milk is an 
economical source of proteins of high qual- 
ity, calcium, and riboflavin. It is also im- 
portant for certain other vitamin and min- 
eral elements. Milk is the most nearly 
complete single food. 

Meats, fish, poultry, and eggs: 
Excellent sources of high-grade proteins 
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and certain of the vitamins of the B group 
Eggs are good sources of vitamin A, ané 
certain fatty fish also contain this nutrient 

Fats and oils: The most concentrated 
sources of food energy, yielding about twic 
as many calories per pound as protein of 
carbohydrate. Fats and oils add flavor 
and satiety value to diets. Red palm oi 
also furnishes pro-vitamin A, and fish oik 
and butterfat carry important quantities of 
vitamins A and D. 

Sugar and related products, including 
syrups, molasses, honey, and sweet pre- 
serves, are of importance as a source of 
food energy and in adding flavor to the diet 

Beverages, condiments, sauces, and 
salts: The items in this group often have 
an importance out of proportion to their 
nutrient content in that they increase the 
acceptability of diets. Some, however, also 
contribute significant quantities of nutrients 
to the diet. 






Possibilities 

The amounts and proportions in 
which these various kinds of foods 
can be had by various population 
groups in the post-war period will 
of course depend upon agricultural 
possibilities and the economic de- 
velopment of the country. Many 
countries have: already compared 
customary food habits and agricul. 
tural production with consumption 
needs. Such studies show that no 
great nation has yet succeeded in 
banishing hunger. The next step 
is to make such shifts in food habits 
and agricultural production as art 
necessary to gear both more closely 
to human needs. 

In general this calls for a marked 
increase in the production and com 
sumption of dairy products, vege 
tables, and fruits, and, among some 
population groups, of eggs, fats, and 
meat. Such plant products as ce 
reals, roots, and tubers yield much 
hunger-satisfying food in propor- 
tion to the investment in land and 
labor; hence these foods often pre 
dominate excessively in the diets of 
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population groups with relatively 
meager economic resources. Impor- 
tant as such foods are in the diet, 
there is a maximum beyond which 
they crowd out other equally essen- 
tial products, with a resultant lower- 
ing of health and efficiency. 

Each nation must determine what 
foods it can best use to supplement 
the cereals, roots, and tubers in the 
proper proportions. Practically 
everywhere, the production and con- 
sumption of vegetables and fruits 
can be increased. In some impor- 
tant areas, however, it will not be 
possible to increase the production 
of animal products materially in a 
short time. Reliance must be placed 
instead on such relatively low-cost 
foods as legumes and nuts, supple- 
mented, perhaps, by imports of cer- 
tain livestock products. 


First Things 


The delegates to the conference 
did not expect that it would be pos- 
sible for any nation to reach the 
goal of consumption adequate for 
optimum health in the very near 
future; and some would take much 
longer than others. Delegates from 
every nation, however, believed that 
improvements could be accom- 
plished at once everywhere. Where 
the situation is very bad and there 
is a vast amount to be done, it was 
suggested that attention be centered 
first on the so-called vulnerable 
groups. These include young chil- 
dren, adolescents, pregnant and 
nursing mothers. 

In many countries special meas- 
ures are being taken to effect more 
adequate food consumption among 
these groups. School feeding pro- 
grams, special allotments for mothers 
and young children, factory can- 
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teens, low-priced milk programs, 
and subsidized popular restaurants 
are among these measures. 


World Over 


To improve nutrition materially 
will necessitate increasing produc- 
tion and improving distributive 
services the world over. In some 
countries, resources may make pos- 
sible the enjoyment of a mixed diet 
of increased variety. In others, the 
strictest care must be exercised for 
some time to come to insure that 
the investment in labor, land, and 
transportation facilities brings to the 
markets the most economical food 
combinations consistent with good 
nutrition. 

In other words, raising dietary 
standards depends fundamentally on 
increasing production capacity and 
purchasing power. This can take 
place only gradually in some coun- 
tries, particularly where the pressure 
of population upon the land is very 
great and there is nowhere else for 
the people to go. In such places, 
attaining fully adequate diets will 
have to depend very largely on in- 
creasing industrialization and inter- 
national trade as an early step. 

In general much less attention has 
been given to establishing the needs 
of people for nonfood products than 
is the case with food. Yet, some 
of these products are as important 
to human health and welfare as is 
food. Climatic and other conditions 
have a bearing on needs. Such 
products provide a major source of 
income for producers in many areas, 
some of which are not well adapted 
to the production of food. The 
United Nations Conference recom- 
mended that this whole field should 
be more fully explored. 


EMERGING ISSUES IN 
World Food Production 


By BUSHROD W. ALLIN. Divergent views regarding prob- 
lems of production in the greatly differing countries were threshed 


over as well as proposed compromises between the realistic and 


the ideal. 
TWO WORLDS © con- 
stantly challenged each 


other at the United Na- 
tions Conference on Food 
and Agriculture—the ideal world and 
the real world. The outcome was a 
body of declarations and recommen- 
dations that approached the ideal 
practically. Adequate food for all 
was declared to be an attainable 
world-wide objective, but only if fun- 
damental changes can be made in the 
economy of each nation and in the 
economic and political relations be- 
tween nations. That such changes, 
including the prerequisite educa- 
tional process, would require time, 
was not open to question. 

Nowhere were these things more 
apparent than in that part of the 
Conference activities which dealt 
with the expansion and reorientation 
of production. On the one hand, 
much attention was given to what 
was described as principles for the 
guidance of long-term production 
policy. As agreed upon, these meant 
essentially that the “inherent natural 
and economic advantages of any area 
should determine” its farming sys- 
tem. Full consideration was given 
to the need for maintaining soil fer- 
tility at optimum levels, controlling 
soil erosion, protecting crops and live- 
stock from pests and diseases, and 
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providing steady farm employment 
throughout the year. 

Monoculture or single-crop produc- 
tion was condemned except in un- 
usual circumstances, and diversified 
farming was advocated. It was de- 
clared to be the special obligation of 
every country to produce within its 
own borders those nutritionally de- 
sirable foods which can be obtained 
from elsewhere only with difficulty or 
not at all. 

Required changes in the pattern 
of production that would give greater 
emphasis to foods rich in vitamins, 
minerals, and proteins were listed as 
follows: (1) Expansion of production 
in areas near consumption centers 
for products that are relatively perish- 
able and high in value, such as vege- 
tables, fruits, milk, and eggs; (2) ex- 
pansion of livestock production in 
areas capable of growing or econom- 
ically shipping in the necessary feed- 
stuffs; and (3) limitation of the pro- 
duction of bulky, easily stored and 
transported, energy foods in areas 
where they cannot be produced 
efficiently. 

To implement these changes in 
each country it was recommended 
that low-cost credit and other aids 
be made available to producers to 
enable them to acquire the neces- 
sary materials, equipment, and ma- 
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chinery and that technical assist- 
ance be furnished producers where 
this is needed. Other recommenda- 
tions provided that appropriate edu- 
cational and research programs be 
put into effect, and that each nation 
consider the possibility of drawing 
up periodic reports on steps taken 
in this direction so as to enable a 
permanent international food organ- 
ization to help balance production 
and consumption on a world basis. 


Reminder 


At the time the principles, declara- 
tions, and recommendations were 
submitted for approval to the com- 
mittee assigned responsibility for 
production problems, a note of ex- 
treme realism was sounded by a 
delegate from India. He said he 
had no objection to these proposals, 
but wanted it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that his country could not 
put them into effect. Not being an 
economist, he said he was not very 
much interested in “principles”; but 
since he was an administrator, he 
said he was greatly interested in try- 
ing to solve the food problem of his 
country. In substance, his problem 
was described very simply as being 
one of improving the diet of a peo- 
ple who, on the average, till about 
5 acres of unproductive land per 
family, and who obtain from this 
small area a very inadequate food 
supply. He suggested that his peo- 
ple were interested in a diet, not a 
balanced diet; and expressed the 
hope that the Conference would de- 
velop some practical measures to 
help his people get more to eat. 
At this point, the subject of con- 
versation was changed and the com- 
mittee adopted the proposed prin- 
ciples unanimously. 
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Necessarily So 


An adequate basic food supply 
builds strong and peaceful nations. 
A scanty food supply makes a weak 


and quarrelsome people. These 
things have always been true. In 
wartime the vital role of food in 
survival is accentuated a thousand- 
fold. 


—Roy F. HENprRIcKsoNn 
eee 


If the delegate from India was 
oversensitive to what he seemed to 
consider the “academic” character 
of the recommendations for produc- 
tion adjustments in the long-term 
period, the Conference, as a whole, 
was just as sensitive to the necessity 
for distinguishing between changes 
appropriate for the long-term period 
and those required for the short- 
term. The short-term period and 
the period of transition to the long- 
term were considered to extend pos- 
sibly for several years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. It was antici- 
pated that this entire period would 
be one of acute shortages of the 
necessary production instruments, 
such as fertilizers, machinery, and 
the means of international trans- 
portation. 


First Step 


As a first step in overcoming the 
general shortage of food, it was rec- 
ommended that during the short- 
term period every country in a posi- 
tion to do so should expand its pro- 
duction of crops for direct human 
consumption, and, if necessary, even 
hold back the rebuilding of depleted 


livestock herds. It was further pro- 


I! 





Outcome 


Out of generous dreams come 
beneficial reailties. 


—ANATOLE FRANCE 





posed that every effort be made now 
and immediately after the war by 
countries in a position to do so to ex- 
pand the production of farm machin- 
ery and implements, fertilizers, im- 
proved seeds, and other materials; 
and that they cooperate in making 
these things available to other coun- 
tries so far as the exigencies of the 
war permit. 


Production Materials 


The acute shortage of shipping 
space that was expected to prevail 
until some time after the war brought 
to the fore the question of how the 
short supplies of production ma- 
terials and equipment should be 
allocated between the war-devastated 
countries and their immediate neigh- 
bors on the one hand, and the more 
distant agricultural producing coun- 
tries on the other. Delegates from 
Egypt and France pointed out that 
with the aid of a relatively small 
tonnage of fertilizers, tractors, and 
other supplies, Egypt and North Af- 
rica, which are near the centers of 
devastation that will be in acute need 
of food during the short-term period, 
could produce rather quickly vastly 
greater tonnages of energy foods. 

This suggestion caused delegates 
from some of the more distant coun- 
tries, particularly those from South 
and Central America (countries 
which have expanded production for 
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export to meet wartime needs) to 
point out that their own countries 
could maintain and increase their 
production in the short-term period 
only if they, too, are assured a con- 
tinued supply of necessary production 
materials and equipment. Their con- 
cern over this problem led directly 
into the question of how to protect 
such countries from the evil effects of 
possible surplus production in the 
years immediately following the war. 

So much concern was expressed 
with respect to a possible surplus 
problem that at one stage in the dis- 
cussions a delegate from Liberia was 
moved to tell his famous story of the 
leopard and the dog. It seems that 
a very unwise dog had disturbed a 
slumbering leopard, whereupon the 
leopard, seizing the dog, demanded 
an explanation of the intrusion. At 
first, the dog was so frightened he 
could only stutter incoherently, but 
when the leopard impatiently made a 
second demand for an explanation, 
the dog collected his wits and replied, 
“Sir, you are not very hungry, other- 
wise we would not be having this 
conversation.” Evidently, the dele- 
gates from the so-called surplus-pro- 
ducing nations were primarily con- 
cerned with a set of problems some- 
what different from those uppermost 
in the minds of representatives of 
countries that normally suffer more 
from “visible and felt” hunger than 
from “hidden” hunger. 


Mutual Responsibility 


Within the framework of the prin- 
ciples agreed upon for the guidance 
of production programs during both 
the short-term and long-term periods, 
the Conference also confirmed the 
principle of mutual responsibility for 
coordinated action by the nations 
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represented for expanding produc- 
tion, for working out a solution of 
the problem of allocating short sup- 
plies, and for taking other and re- 
lated necessary action. The problem 
of dealing with these issues more 
specifically and in further detail was 
remitted to the Interim and Per- 
manent Commissions. 

It remained for a delegate from 
Yugoslavia, one of the war-devas- 
tated countries, to emphasize the 
importance after this war of develop- 
ing international measures which 
will actually bring about a shift 
from the production pattern appro- 
priate for the short-term period to 
that recommended for the long-term. 
He pointed out that immediately 
following World War I, his country 
properly emphasized the production 
of energy foods, such as bread 
grains, and that for several reasons 
which should not prevail after this 
war, farmers of Yugoslavia never in- 
creased their production of fruits, 
vegetables, milk, meats, and poultry 
products as much as they should 
have done in the interest of im- 





Future 





proved nutrition. He viewed this 
Conference and those to follow as 
the indispensable means for insuring 
a more rational production program 
when the enemy is expelled. 
Critical examination of the type of 
problems confronting countries like 
Yugoslavia provided the basis for a 
practical approach toward ideal pro- 
duction adjustments. Some of the 
programs that will need to be de- 
veloped will have as much real 
meaning to India as to Yugoslavia 
and the rest of the world, partic- 
ularly those phases of the programs 
involving both relief and educa- 
tion—to say nothing of the more 
fundamental adjustments in the gen- 
eral economy of nations and in the 
ratios of their populations to land 
resources. It is certain that there 
was an acute awareness on the part 
of all conferees that the long-time 
adjustments, as the term clearly 
states, will require a lot of time, as 
well as a spirit of mutual confidence 
and hard work. On the other hand, 
there was a general conviction that 
the present is not too soon to begin. 








Victories and reverses of this gigantic struggle have taught us 


that the future must be undertaken by great human groups: 
by peoples which define their destiny and go towards it in the 


wake of a better life. 


—PRrEsIDENT ALFONSO LoPEz oF COLOMBIA 
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Posstbilities 1s Food 
Marketin ' AND Distribution 


By FREDERICK V. WAUGH. Deficiencies in these fields 
hinder adequate world nutrition but the possibilities of advance- 
ment are great. Here are some usable suggestions as to what the 
interim and permanent organizations might work toward and 
accomplish. 


IMPROVEMENTS in 
food marketing distribu- 
tion are badly needed 
throughout the world. In 
fact, it is not too much to say that 
we can never expect any great im- 
provement in food consumption and 
in farm income throughout the 
world until we find practical ways 
of bringing about better marketing 
and distribution. 

The farmers of the world prob- 
ably could produce enough food to 
give everyone a fairly satisfactory 
diet. In the 1920's and in the 
1930's, farmers in many countries 
produced more food than they could 
sell at anything like reasonable 
prices. So we experienced the di- 
lemma of so-called food surpluses in 
the producing countries, even though 
millions of consuming families the 
world over could not afford enough 
good food. 

Deliberations at Hot Springs 
showed the need for a comprehen- 
sive marketing program aimed at 
raising food consumption and par- 
ticularly for making food more 
available to low-income families and 
other underprivileged groups. 
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Such a comprehensive program 
must include a wide variety of 
specific measures. For example, 
there must be international action 
on the general economic front to 
deal with such measures as the 
stabilization of currencies, the pro- 
vision of credit to undeveloped 
countries, and the removal of un- 
necessary and expensive barriers to 
trade. More adequate and more 
efficient facilities must be provided 
in many parts of the world. These 
include facilities for transportation, 
for the processing and manufacture 
of foods, for storage, and for whole- 
sale and retail distribution. Na- 
tional and international services 
must be provided in such fields as 
market news, statistics, standards, 
and inspection. Concrete action to 
prevent wide fluctuations in market 
supplies and prices needs to be 
taken, possibly through some such 
means as buffer stocks. Perhaps 
even more important, this compre- 
hensive program must include meas- 
ures to help low-income families, 
children, young mothers, and other 
undernourished groups to get the 
food they need. 
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This is a big program and many 
difficulties will be faced by both the 
Interim Commission and the perma- 
nent International Food Organiza- 
tion. We shall need to find means 
not only to promote research and 
education on marketing problems 
but to provide several international 
services in this field. 


Facilities 


Many things can be done after the 
war to bring about greater efficiency 
in food marketing and distribution. 
We are rapidly learning about new 
and improved methods of process- 
ing, transporting, storing, and dis- 
tributing foods. It is increasingly 
clear that the physical facilities for 
doing this job are none too good, 
even in the most advanced and 
wealthiest countries. | Moreover, 
there is strikingly unnecessary over- 
lapping and duplication which 
could be avoided by an intelligently 
worked-out program. 

We need a thorough survey of 
market facilities and methods 
throughout the world and a careful 
analysis to ascertain the changes that 
are needed both to reduce costs and 
to bring about a wider and better 
distribution of food supplies. Some 
producing countries are badly in 
need of additional facilities, includ- 
ing railroads, highways, processing 
plants, warehouses, and terminal 
markets. In some countries there 
may be more than enough facilities 
to handle the food supply but these 
facilities may be poorly located or 
they may be inefficient or obsolete. 
The International Food Organiza- 
tion will need to work with pro- 
ducing countries throughout the 
world to bring about an orderly de- 
velopment of those facilities which 
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will make it possible to handle food 
supplies economically, to prevent un- 
necessary waste, and to bring about 
a wider and better food distribution. 


International Services 


Food statistics have improved 
markedly during the last 25 years, 
but there is still need for the coordi- 
nation of international food statistics 
and for the development of more 
adequate current market news. In 
addition to this type of national and 
international service there is need for 
a great development of the use of 
international standards and grades 
and the development of some form 
of international inspection service. 

In the United States we have been 
gradually developing a national sys- 
tem of standards and grades. Before 
the first World War there was nota- 
ble confusion in food marketing 
caused largely by the use of many 
uncoordinated standards and grades 
set up by States and by various trade 
groups. The development of na- 
tional standards and grades and the 
national inspection service based on 
them has been one of the greatest 
improvements in marketing that we 
have accomplished within this coun- 
try. This fact is generally recog- 
nized by farmers, by consumers, 
and by middlemen. 





S ecurity 


The main problems of social 
security are common to all 
nations. 

—Sir WILiiAM BEVERIDGE 








In international trade there is still 
a disconcerting confusion due to 
lack of coordination between the 
standards and grades of different 
countries and due to the absence of 
any internationally recognized in- 
spection service. This is a field in 
which the International Food Or- 
ganization can and should play an 
important part. 


: World Granary 


Unanimously the Conference 
agreed upon the need for some form 
of stabilization program which 
would iron out the wide swings in 
supplies and prices. Some form of 
“buffer stocks” or world “ever 
normal granary” is likely to be one 
of the principal aims of international 
commodity agreements after the 
war. This means essentially storing 
up surpluses in years of plenty and 
feeding them out in years when 
production is reduced because of 
unfavorable weather or similar fac- 
tors. It is generally agreed that 
consuming countries and producing 
countries alike would benefit from 
such stabilization operations. 


Farmers’ Prospect 


How far the commodity agree- 
ments might go beyond such stabili- 
zation operations is not yet clear. 
But it should be remembered that 
the Conference was not simply a 
nutrition conference, but a confer- 
ence on food and agriculture. The 
international food program must 
give consideration not only to the 
needs of the consuming public, but 
also to the problem of the food pro- 
ducers and the food-producing coun- 
tries. Therefore, the international 


program in this field probably will 
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and should go beyond measures de. 
signed solely to even out short-time 
fluctuations. 

It probably will concern itself, to 
some extent at least, with measures 
to influence the average level of food 
prices and the incomes of food pro- 
ducers. Farm income has been 
extremely low in many parts of the 
world. In general, food-producing 
countries have been at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with industrial 
countries. Such a disparity in eco- 
nomic conditions in food-producing 
countries and in industrial countries 
does not benefit anyone in the long 
run. Industrial countries do not 
benefit from a permanent depression 
in agriculture, for such a depression 
limits the market for industrial 
goods. 

Although the international food 
program doubtless will concern itself 
to some degree with measures to 
provide adequate prices to farmers, 
it is not at all clear yet as to what 
measures are to be used. Natur- 
ally, one way of raising prices to 
farmers would be the simple, old- 
fashioned monopoly device of re- 
ducing average supplies. This could 
be done either by reducing produc- 
tion on the farm or by actually 
destroying food surpluses. 


Dual Object 


But such measures would obvi- 
ously be contrary to one of the main 
objectives of the Conference—to im- 
prove diets and nutrition through- 
out the world. The Food Organi- 
zation must give its best thought to 
the development of measures that 
will help both the producers and 
the consumers. We must recognize 
that these two objectives are not 
necessarily incompatible, and that 
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farmers may profit substantially 
from some kinds of measures pri- 
marily designed to help under- 
nourished groups. In fact, the 
greatest obstacle to farm prosperity 
has always been the limited market 
for food—limited because a large 
percentage of the consuming public 
could not afford to buy enough 
foods of the right kinds. 


Abating Undernourishment 


Many countries have developed in 
recent years programs for helping 
undernourished groups. In _ the 
United States, such programs have 
been used as school lunches, direct 
food distribution to needy families, 
use of food stamps, and low-cost 
milk. Similar programs have been 
developed in many other countries. 
These programs have demonstrated 
that they can do a great deal not 


‘ only to improve the diets of under- 


nourished groups, but to increase 
total consumption in a way which 
will expand, strengthen, and stabi- 
lize the market for food and thus 
be of great assistance to agriculture. 


Balance 


Such programs, if they are com- 
prehensive enough to do the job 
well, can move temporary surpluses 
off the market and, what is more 





important, can help farmers to make 
adjustments in production that are 
in line with dietary needs. 


Teamwork 


In the international field no gen- 
eral program has yet been developed 
for making food surpluses available 
to the countries in greatest need of 
them. It is true that in times of 
disaster—huge earthquakes, fires, 
and floods—the Red Cross and simi- 
lar organizations have stepped in to 
buy foods and to donate them to 
those in distress. But these are only 
occasional measures to meet specific 
emergencies. 

In normal times there has been 
very little cooperation between the 
exporting countries in disposing of 
food surpluses. On the contrary, 
there has been a great deal of cut- 
throat competition in the form of 
competitive dumping which tends to 
demoralize world markets. Con- 
sumers in some countries may get 
temporary benefits from such de- 
moralized market conditions but it 
doubtless would be possible, and 
certainly would be desirable, to so 
organize the distribution of inter- 
national food surpluses that they 
will provide some really substantial 
benefits to undernourished groups 
in various parts of the world. 











FOOD FIGHTS 


FOR FREEDOM 
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WHAT THE CONFERENCE 


Accomplished 


By R.H. ALLEE. Herein is summarized the work of the Con- 
ference with a hint of the feeling of determined confidence with 
which many of the delegates look toward the future. 


THOUSANDS of man- 
hours were devoted to 
preparing for the Con- 
ference. Scientists, admin- 
istrators, men of commerce, poli- 
ticians, and diplomats from over 
most of the world free from Axis 
domination labored for 16 days at 
Hot Springs, Virginia. But the 
gentlemen of the press were dis- 
appointed. The results were not 
newsworthy. No startling discov- 
eries were made. No revolutionary 
social policies were concocted, and 
neither did the forces of conserv- 
atism buttress the status quo. 

It was not that sort of conference. 
It was the first concerted manifesta- 
tion of the collaborationist society 
that will grow out of the current 
war. Men of diverse abilities and 
from differing cultures sat down to- 
gether in sober earnestness to de- 
termine how the peoples of the 
world, individually and in concert, 
can achieve freedom from want. 

This fact is in itself sensational 
since it set a pattern for future inter- 
national action. The 33 recom- 
mendations of the conference, how- 
ever, are sober and factual. They 
grow out of science and practice 
and are based on principles of pro- 
cedure. The work of the confer- 
ence, and hence its findings, covered 
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four phases of the food problem: 
nutrition, production, distribution, 
and organization for future action. 

Information on the state of nu- 
trition in the 45 conferring coun- 
tries showed conclusively that food 
plays a dominant role in the main- 
tenance of health. Malnutrition and 
undernourishment exist to one de- 
gree or another in all these coun- 
tries. The conferees agreed that cer- 
tain vulnerable groups have special 
needs; therefore positive measures 
must be taken to improve the diets 
of these groups. In spite of the vast 
body of information available on the 
relationship between nutrition and 
health and vigor, it was evident that 
further study is necessary of the 
specific role of food in the lives of 
people and of the means of dis- 
seminating knowledge of correct 
feeding. Deficiency diseases can be 
eliminated if their prevalence is as- 
certained, if known dietary and 
therapeutic measures are applied, 
and if steps are taken to prevent 
their recurrence. 

These measures require the for- 
mation of governmental policies on 
nutrition, and such policies require 
the guidance of a central authority 
with competence and responsibility 
to interpret the science of nutrition 
as it applies to all sections of so- 
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ciety. National nutrition organiza- 
tions were recommended which 
should apply to the problem the 
highest competence in: health, nu- 
trition, economics, and agriculture 
with the help of administrators and 
representatives of consumers. Ex- 
periences of such organizations and 
assistance should be exchanged, with 
a view to bringing about more equi- 
table levels of food consumption 
among the nations of the world as 
well as among different sections of 
the population in a given country. 
As a first step, existing interna- 
tional, regional, or national agencies 
should cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent. Beyond immediate consump- 
tion goals, which must be based 
upon food-supply possibilities of the 
near future, dietary standards should 
be set up, the Conference agreed, 


based on scientific assessment of 


amounts and qualities of foods re- 
quired to promote health. 
Consideration was given to non- 
food products that contribute to 
health and welfare. Such products 
as rubber, fibers, medicinals, and in- 
secticides are important to consum- 
ers. They are of particular im- 
portance to the people of certain 
areas that are not well adapted to 
the production of food, for these 
people must depend on disposing of 
their commodities on world markets 
if they are to obtain adequate quan- 
tities of the right kind of foods. 


Concerted Performance 


Deliberations of the Conference 
were to apply to organization for 
peace. The war food-supply prob- 
lem was not referred to the Confer- 
ence. But it became evident to the 
conferees that the food situation 
created by the war and the measures 
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developed to cope with it must be 
considered in their relations to long- 
time developments. The replacing 
of depleted livestock herds will be 
essential in occupied countries, yet 
the first task must be to produce the 
vegetables and cereals that supply 
more calories within a short period. 
Concerted action will be necessary 
to make the most of inadequate 
machinery, seeds, fertilizers, and 
shipping facilities, in alleviating 
hunger. Emergency measures based 
on recognition of mutual responsi- 
bility must be taken to prevent 
speculation and unrestrained com- 
petition for inadequate supplies of 
all kinds—industrial products as 
well as food. The lessons learned 
during the war and immediately 
thereafter must be capitalized to 
promote coordinated action during 
a period of transition from war to 


peace. 
Rational Pattern 


Evidently, during this period of 
transition we must move toward a 
more rational world-production pat- 
tern wherein the inherent natural 
and economic advantages of any 
area should determine the farming 
systems adopted and commodities to 
be produced in that area. Farming 
systems must be designed to sustain 
yields and insure an adequate return 
for labor, usually through balanced 
mixed rotational farming. Policies 
should be directed toward introduc- 
ing better practices, varieties, and 
equipment, with emphasis on foods 
that are rich in vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins, and toward encourag- 
ing the production of vegetables, 
fruits, and eggs, and production near 
to the markets. Growing of bulky, 
easily stored, and easily transported 
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energy foods such as cereals should 
be confined to areas where they can 
be produced most efficiently. 


Sound Principles 


In a series of recommendations 
which reads like a handbook on 
better farming and better living the 
Conference laid down sound prin- 
ciples to be followed in the provision 
and use of credit, optimum devel- 
opment of cooperative societies, the 
use of research applied to the wel- 
fare of people, and a more specifi- 
cally oriented educational system 
for the benefit of both producers 
and consumers. Both land and 
people will have to be used more 
efficiently. Industries should be de- 
veloped closer to sources of produc- 
tion where labor is available and 
transportation can be thus simpli- 
fied. In many cases, people should 
be moved to products in order to 
utilize undeveloped regions and re- 
lieve others where population is con- 
gested. Adequate transportation, 
sanitation, and other facilities re- 
quired in newly developed areas 
should be matters of both national 


and international concern. 


Certainties 


Failure to use the experience of 
the past in utilizing human and 
natural resources is, of course, only 
part of the picture. The conference 
was realistic. It recognized in no 
uncertain terms that freedom from 
want cannot be achieved without 
freedom from fear. An expanding 
and balanced world economy will 
not be possible unless the peoples of 
the world take measures to assure 
international security, to make un- 
necessary the development of un- 
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economic industries, imposition of 
trade barriers, the expenditure of 
huge sums on armaments. 


Each and All 


International commodity arrange- 
ments must include representation 
of consumers as well as producers 
with needs being supplied from the 
most efficient sources at prices that 
are fair to both consumers and pro- 
ducers. National measures for as- 
suring an adequate diet to all should 
be supplemented, in some cases, by 
special international measures for 
making world food supplies avail- 
able to areas suffering from disaster 


or to regions in which production’ 


and prosperity have not yet reached 
the point where minimum require- 
ments can be produced or purchased. 


No international philanthropy 
with its inevitable tendency to 
pauperization was recommended. 


But it was foreseen that we must 
recognize the fundamental principle 
that the welfare of each of us will 
depend to an increasing degree on 
the welfare of all of us. 

In most countries represented, the 
consumer pays a substantial part of 
his food outlay for services applied 
to food products after they leave the 
farmer or the fisherman. Again no 
visionary panaceas were suggested. 
Unessential services should be elim- 
inated, but an increase in the efh- 
ciency of the total marketing proc- 
ess can benefit greatly both produc- 
ers and consumers. Improvements 
were considered to be largely de- 
pendent on certain basic govern- 
mental services. International stand- 
ards for grades of agricultural and 
marine products should be investi- 
gated and adopted if found prac- 
ticable. Standardization of contain- 
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ers should be promoted. Standards 
of nutrient content and purity of all 
important foods should be adopted 
nationally, and internationally where 
necessary, in addition to the usual 
pure-food laws. Agriculturists 
should be protected from exploita- 
tion through standards or minimum 
requirements for drugs, insecticides, 
fungicides, and other materials. 
International market news services 
should be improved with particular 
attention to coordinated information 
and statistics on prices and supply 
and demand. Further research 
should be encouraged into consumer 
needs, improved methods of proc- 
essing, preservation, storage, pack- 
aging, and transport. It was em- 
phasized that the various measures 
necessary to provide food of lower 
cost and higher quality to consum- 
ers, with a more adequate return to 
producers, will require different 
methods in the various countries. 
Legislation and governmental serv- 
ices must be designed to ensure the 
commercial success of both food pro- 
duction and food marketing within 
a system best suited to provide 
optimum nutrition to all consumers. 


International Machinery 


It is obvious that many of the 
conference recommendations cannot 
be carried into action without ap- 
propriate international machinery. 
Complete recognition of this need 
resulted in a resolution providing 
for an Interim Commission to carry 
out the recommendations and to 
formulate a specific plan for a per- 
manent organization in the field of 
food and agriculture. The functions 
of the Commission are discussed 
elsewhere in this magazine. 
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The conference left no room for 
doubt as to its faith in the feasibility 
of the measures proposed. It de- 
clared that “the goal of freedom 
from want of food, suitable and ade- 
quate for the health and strength 
of all peoples, can be achieved.” As 
we win the war, millions of people 
will be delivered from tyranny and 
hunger. During the critical period 
after the war, consumption will 
have to be economized and concerted 
efforts will have to be made to in- 
crease supplies and to distribute 
them to the best advantage. The 
declaration emphasized that there 
has never been enough food, where- 
as we have the knowledge of the 
means by which it can be produced 
and by which markets can be pro- 
vided to absorb it. Furthermore, 
although each Nation must assume 
its full responsibility, no Nation can 
tully achieve its goal unless all work 
together. 


Developing Philosophy 


Results of this conference will be 
increasingly evidenced in a develop- 
ing philosophy of abundant living, 
in the progressive assumption of re- 
sponsibility on the part of Govern- 
ments and other institutions for the 
welfare of people. Its findings 
should facilitate and, in some cases, 
should achieve an effective process 
of world action. Food is necessary 
to all and the measures required for 
its provision are less controversial 
than many items upon which com- 
mon understanding must be reached 
between peoples. The sound study, 
complete agreement, and effective 
recommendations of this conference 
undoubtedly represent a successful 
step toward world collaboration. 


As Another Sees It 


By L. A. H. PETERS. We wanted to know, in brief, the re- 
action of some of the representatives of other countries at the 
Conference so we asked a delegate from the Netherlands about it. 


This is his response. 


I AM SURE that Presi- 

dent Roosevelt could not 

have made a better choice 

for the subject of the first 
conference on post-war cooperation 
of the United Nations, when he 
called the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture. 
The Netherlands Government wel- 
comed the initiative of the President, 
and we have only to look at the 
statements made by the chairmen of 
the various delegations at Hot 
Springs to see that the invitation to 
a conference on this most important 
subject was warmly approved and 
eagerly accepted by all those nations 
which are united in a gigantic bat- 
tle for the preservation of primary 
human rights and for the building 
of a better world to live in. 

The Hot Springs Conference in- 
tended “to provide an opportunity 
for an exchange of views and in- 
formation” on a number of topics 
with regard to the production, the 
distribution, and the consumption 
of foodstuffs and other essential agri- 
cultural products. The conference 
indeed provided this opportunity 
and, thanks to the preparation by 
the United States’ delegation of 
memoranda covering most of the 
subjects that came up for discussion, 
it was possible to conclude the con- 
ference in record time and to adopt 
a set of resolutions and recommenda- 
tions which bear testimony to a re- 
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markable unanimity of outlook in 
this field of human-welfare policy. 

Obviously this agreement in prin- 
ciple among expert representatives of 
the United Nations is insufficient in 
itself. It must be followed up by 
practical measures and actual collab- 
oration. It must be followed up by 
bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments, involving action and possibly 
temporary sacrifices. This phase of 
the collaboration is, of course, the 
most difficult, but the United Na- 
tions would shirk their duty if they 
did not undertake the implementa- 
tion of the principles laid down by 
the Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, once those principles are 
agreed to by the Governments of 
the participating nations. 

And now—what is the position of 
a densely populated country like the 
Netherlands in this respect? What 
must be the position of the food pro- 
ducer and of the food consumer in 
such a country? 

The nine million people who live 
in the Netherlands cannot be prop- 
erly fed and clothed from the prod- 
ucts of Dutch agriculture. Food- 
stuffs and raw materials have to be 
imported to keep the population 
alive, let alone properly cared for ac- 
cording to the standards proclaimed 
at Hot Springs. These imported 
commodities must be paid for; ulti- 
mately this can only be done with 
the fruits of the labor of the Dutch 
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people—in the form of manufac- 
tured goods, or products of farms 
and gardens, or services. This pay- 
ment implies an extensive trade be- 
tween countries which are amply 
provided with natural resources in 
relation to their population, and 
countries which are densely popu- 
lated, with a surplus of labor in rela- 
tion to natural resources. 

To maintain this trade there must 
be international security. In Resolu- 
tion XXIII, the Conference made 
this point very clear by stating that: 
“Freedom from want cannot be 
achieved without freedom from 
fear,” and that “Policies of aggres- 
sion and the fear of aggression have 
induced the uneconomic employment 
of human and material resources, 
the development of uneconomic in- 
dustries, the imposition of barriers 
to international trade, the introduc- 
tion of discriminatory trade prac- 
tices, and the expenditure of huge 
sums on armaments.” On these 
grounds the Conference recom- 
mended “coordinated action to estab- 
lish such conditions of international 
security.” 


Previous Tendencies 


In the period between the two 
World Wars countries like the Neth- 
erlands have been compelled—espe- 
cially since the depression of the 
1930s—to go a long way in the 
direction of autarchy. Instead of 
further developing intensive animal 
production and horticulture, the 
Netherlands was forced by economic 
and political conditions all over the 
world to a policy of promoting cer- 
tain branches of food production 
with little regard to the cost. When 
planning a long-term production 
policy after the war in conformity 
with the general principles as de- 
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fined by the Conference, it is essen- 
tial to establish international secu- 
rity. Without a reasonable assur- 
ance that grains, oilseeds, fibers, and 
many other necessary raw materials 
can safely be imported from over- 
seas, the Netherlands (and I assume 
this will apply to many other coun- 
tries in Europe) cannot help but fol- 
low a policy of greater self-sufh- 
ciency even at the expense of a lower 
standard of living for everyone. 

Of course, nobody wants this— 
least of all the people in countries 
that have been suffering the terrible 
hardships of famine or near-famine 
under a harsh enemy occupation. 
There is no doubt that these people, 
if they can be assured of political 
security, are eager to accept the eco- 
nomic implications of the United 
Nations’ program for a more abun- 
dant life. 


Consequences 


Acceptance of these economic im- 
plications and the direction of na- 
tional economic policy in line there- 
with is dependent, however, on a 
more-or-less general acceptance of 
the economic consequences of the 
principles embodied in the resolu- 
tions of the Conference. The 
achievement of an economy of 
abundance on a national plan is im- 
possible for most countries. The 
Conference recommended (Resolu- 
tion XXIV), therefore, that the Gov- 
ernments “by virtue of their deter- 
mination to achieve freedom from 
want for all people in all lands, 
affirm the principle of mutual re- 
sponsibility and coordinated action: 
to. . .” and then follows a long list 
of measures in the field of employ- 
ment, industrial development, mone- 
tary policy, international trade. 

Again I take the Netherlands as 








an example. The most advanta- 
geous use of the productive power 
of people of the Netherlands toward 
the improvement of the standard of 
living is feasible only if full oppor- 
tunity is given to exchange the prod- 
ucts of Dutch labor for raw mate- 
rials, manufactured products, and 
services of other nations. Farmers 
and factory workers in the Nether- 
lands must be able to sell the prod- 
ucts of their land and labor to cus- 
tomers abroad, if they are to buy the 
products of field, mine, and factory 
from their colleagues overseas who 
may be in a more advantageous po- 
sition to produce grains, oilseeds, 
and many other agricultural and 
industrial products needed by the 
producers in the densely populated 
countries. 


Action 


Numerous and varied trade bar- 
riers hamper this exchange. Unless 
the resolutions of the Conference in 
this respect are followed by action, 
these resolutions will remain in- 
effectual and pious declarations of 
the kind we have had in such great 
numbers in the period between the 
World Wars, and which have caused 
so much cynic skepticism with re- 
gard to the possibility of better 
international organizations. 

If we want to approach this prob- 
lem now in a realistic way, we must 
not be so naive as to expect a more- 
or-less general acceptance of the 
practice of free trade. Economic 
developments of the nations all over 
the world have been greatly differ- 
ent and their standards of living are 
generally far from uniform. Aboli- 
tion of all trade barriers and the 
institution of free trade might cause 
great dislocations in the national 
economic body, might harm large 
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groups of the population without 
providing a compensating good to 
other groups, and in general might 
discredit the cause of realistic and 
sensible international cooperation in 
the economic field. 


Gradual Movement 


Our approach must rather follow 
a line of gradual abolishment of 
trade barriers. I believe that good 
results may be accomplished by the 
use of commodity arrangements, 
which were so thoroughly discussed 
at the Conference. By concluding 
commodity arrangements, in the 
planning and execution of which 
both producers and consumers are 
given due representation and in 
which both the interests of produc- 
ers and consumers are well taken 
care of, a gradual enlargement of 
world trade may be obtained, pro- 
vided the ultimate goal of expan- 
sion of consumption is kept as a 
guiding principle. 

It is to be hoped that the United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture will further accentuate 
the necessity of international secur- 
ity, which must be created by po- 
litical collaboration, and the neces- 
sity of international economic coop- 
eration, which must be organized in 
such fields as production, trade, 
finance, and migration. 

And so far as the field of agricul- 
ture and food is concerned, it is to 
be hoped that the Conference will 
be followed by the creation of a 
permanent organization which will 
provide leadership in the formula- 
tion of policies, aiming at the im- 
provement of nutrition, at the ex- 
pansion and direction of agricultural 
production, and at the rationaliza- 
tion of the distribution of agricul- 
tural products. 
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Wortp TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PropUwcTs. 
ANNE DEWEES TAYLOR. The Macmillan Company. New 


York. 286 pages. 


THE WEALTH of statistics and 
other factual material that had been 
collected by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture in Rome since 
1908, the date of its founding, in- 
duced Dr. Taylor, when he was the 
United States member of the Per- 
manent Committee of that organiza- 
tion from 1933 to 1936, to plan and 
direct the preparation of a compre- 
hensive volume on the part played 
by agriculture in world trade. The 
resulting 1,100-page volume was 
published by the International Insti- 
tute in Rome in May 1940 under 
the title “World Trade in Agricul- 
tural Products: Its Growth; Its 
Crisis; and the New Trade Policies.” 
Because of the outbreak of war only 
a few copies reached the United 
States. 

The present work, a book of less 
than 300 pages, summarizes the 
larger volume and bears almost the 
same title. It is essentially a book 
of facts regarding world trade in the 
more important agricultural prod- 
ucts, including cotton, wool, silk, 
rubber, tobacco, coffee, tea, sugar, 
wheat, rice, meats, and fats and oils. 
As the authors point out in the first 
chapter, world trade in products of 
agricultural origin constituted more 
than 38 percent of the value of total 
world trade in 1929, and in the same 
year the United States held the 
unique position of being first in im- 
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portance as an agricultural exporter 
and second as an importer of agri- 
cultural products. 

After showing that during the 
Great Depression the prices of agri- 
cultural products in world trade 
declined faster and farther than 
prices of nonagricultural products, 
the authors devote 13 chapters to the 
details of the trade in the more im- 
portant commodities. Throughout, 
they observe that in the interval 
between the two World Wars there 
was ever-increasing governmental 
control over the production, market- 
ing, and price of cotton, wheat, 
sugar, rubber, coffee, tea, and other 
commodities. 


AS A SUMMARY of broad back- 
ground materials, the book has the 
shortcoming of stopping before the 
current war period. Some of the 
vital economic questions that face 
agriculture are mentioned, but little 
attempt is made to analyze the rela- 
tive strength of the conflicting forces 
that seem likely to determine the 
outcome. Thus, the problem of 
rubber is left as of 1938. The tre- 
mendous changes occasioned by the 
war, including the birth of a new 
domestic industry—synthetic rub- 
ber—are barely touched upon. All 
that is said is that “if an artificial 
rubber is developed that can replace 
crude rubber wholly or in part as a 
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raw material for tires, and which is 
comparable in price, growers of 
rubber may expect a diminished 
share in the world rubber market.” 
Similarly with silk; the question of 
synthetic substitutes is left as a ques- 
tion, with no appraisal of the likeli- 
hood of permanent displacement 
But as the authors have made it 
clear that they are not discussing 
current changes, they should not be 
taken to task for this shortcoming. 
Rather does the fault lie with the 
events that have moved so rapidly 
across the stage of history since 1939. 
As a compendium of background 
materials for a study of world trade 
in agricultural products down to 
1939 the book is of great value. 


EMPHASIS is placed on the im- 
portance of Secretary Hull’s Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Program as 
one of the few constructive forces in 
a restriction-minded world after 
1929. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the authors lend comfort to the 
opponents of the program when they 
use the label “treaties” rather than 
“trade agreements.” 

The authors urge that in modern- 
izing the agriculture of the so-called 





“backward nations” full attention be 
given to “securing that combination 
of commercial and self-sufficing ag- 
riculture which will, in the long run, 
provide the best life for the people.” 
They deplore the tendency to de- 
velop large-scale commercial agri- 
culture with a view to markets only, 
without paying any serious regard 
to the “building of a better rural 
civilization based upon a self-direct- 
ing agriculture with a proper bal- 
ance between production for home 
use and production for the market.” 


FINALLY, they call attention to 
the growing recognition of the im- 
portance of nutrition. Even at the 
height of world prosperity thou- 
sands of people—even in the more 
“advanced” nations—were under- 
nourished. Nutritional studies are 
becoming more numerous and 
world trade in agriculture will be 
profoundly influenced by progress in 
this field. 

All in all, this is a book that is a 
“must” for the libraries of those stu- 
dents who are interested in either 
agriculture or world trade. 


—Howard S. Piquet 





To Win 


The value of food, wisely shared with our neighbors, our 
soldiers, and our allies, can hardly be overestimated in winning 


the war. 











—Marvin JONES 
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AND PRopUuCcTIVITY. 


BERG. National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 


440 pages. 
WIDESPREAD CONCERN over 


increased agricultural production 
makes this review and analysis of 
our agricultural industry of 40 years 
particularly timely. During this 
transition period, acreage devoted to 
agriculture became relatively stable 


‘and the problem of further increases 


in output shifted from opening up 
territory to more intensive use of 
land. 

From their analysis of long-time 
agricultural output and employ- 
ment, and omitting present war 
upsets, the authors conclude that the 
aggregate output of agriculture may 
cease to increase relatively soon, that 
the decline in agricultural employ- 
ment has not finished, and that 
productivity of agriculture will con- 
tinue to improve. Long-time factors 
likely to aid are further mechaniza- 
tion, new and improved varieties of 
crops, improvement in feeding and 
breeding livestock, and shift to 
products that require a larger input 
of labor. 

Whether or not the reader agrees 
with the conclusions of the authors 
he recognizes the value of collecting 
and organizing this mass of ma- 
terial. Estimates of the net output 
and the prices received by farmers 
for 75 important products are 
brought together for the period 1897 
to 1939 or for such part as statistical 
data are available. Some were pre- 
viously unpublished. The authors 
have spliced together statistical data 
from a wide variety of sources mak- 
ing a comparable series. All data, 
with clear footnotes, are presented 


in the appendix. 
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American AcRIcULTURE 1899-1939: A Stupy or Output, EMrLoyMENT, 
HAROLD BARGER and HANS H. LANDS- 


New York. 


Net agricultural output is defined 
as including “products sold to non- 
farm persons, products used by farm 
families as consumers rather than 
as producers, and products not yet 
disposed of but produced for sale or 
for home consumption.” An aggre- 
gate index of output for all 75 com- 
modities is given with a discussion 
of the characteristics of agricultural 
production and reasons for the lack 
of marked fluctuations. Yearly out- 
put and the trend of output of dif- 
ferent groups of products are given 
for the periods 1897 to 1914, and 
1921 to 1939. Comparison of trends 
for the periods shows that the in- 
crease in output for all groups was 
less in the latter period, but do the 
authors give sufficient recognition to 
the fact that the trend of grains in 
this period was influenced by exten- 
sive droughts? Output behavior of 
the more important commodities is 
discussed. 

In a chapter on food consumption, 
the authors compute estimates of the 
per capita calory consumption since 
1897 so as to measure the effect of 
changes of dietary habits upon agri- 
cultural output. This analysis indi- 
cates a shift from cereal carbohy- 
drates to fats and sugars as a source 
of energy and a slight downward 
trend in total consumption of all 
foods, particularly in the early years. 


INHERENT DIFFICULTIES of 
measuring employment on farms 
and lack of comparable data sharply 
handicap the measurement of pro- 
ductivity. Analyzing the data, the 
authors conclude that employment 
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has been declining for 20 to 25 
years, particularly the employment 
of women and children. The in- 
creased output per worker of more 
than 50 percent since 1900 was 
markedly influenced by the greater 
proportion of adult males among 
the workers and the greater use of 
machines, particularly tractors, since 
1899. The capital investment in 
productive livestock also increased 
appreciably. The relative impor- 
tance of these factors was not deter- 
mined. 

In conclusion the authors state 
that agricultural output has not in- 
creased as much as the population 
since 1899, mainly because of the 
decline in caloric intake of food and 
the loss of foreign markets. They 
are concerned over the decline in the 
relative importance of agriculture in 
the economy of the Nation and de- 
clare that “although it can not be 
demonstrated statistically, we may be 
reasonably certain that the real re- 
turn to farming has lagged in com- 
petition with other activities. Only 





on this assumption can we explain 
the apparently continuous decline in 
importance of farming in the econ- 
omy as a whole.” 

In an appended note, C. Reinold 
Noyes, Director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, dis- 
closes that he is not entirely in 
agreement with these conclusions. 
He believes that a nation is well off 
in inverse proportion to the percent- 
age of its population required to 
produce its food supply and that the 
decline in agricultural employment 
may be a favorable factor in the na- 
tional economy. He questions con- 
clusions based upon an analysis of 
the transition period, 1899 to 1939. 
He thinks the shifts have not been 
in operation long enough to be con- 
clusive; the downward trends in 
agricultural exports and employ- 
ment, for instance, may be only tem- 
porary swings in the long-time pres- 
sure of the population on the food 
supply. 


—C. M. Purves 





Foop AND FarMinc IN Post-War Europe. 
D. WARRINER. Oxford University Press. London. 


THE AUTHORS of this little 
book have produced a stimulating 
introduction to one of the most com- 
pelling problems facing the Govern- 
ments of Europe in the post-war 
world. Its ten concise and well- 
planned chapters begin with a de- 
scription of the life and livelihood 
of the European peasants, and of 
land use, crops, and returns, go on 
to a critical analysis of economic 
conditions and plans for their im- 
provement, and end with a discus- 
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P. LAMARTINE YATES and 
118 pages. 


sion of the intra-European and in- 
ternational economic and _ political 
questions involved. Throughout, the 
book is concrete, dealing with spe- 
cific conditions and suggesting spe- 
cific action. Intricate social and 
economic interrelationships are kept 
in view by an able presentation in 
which, while many problems are 
considered, each is described in 
terms of the others so that there 
emerges at the end a well-considered 
whole. 
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One of the important ills of peas- 
ant farming in parts of Europe is 
the overcrowding of the land and 
the small size of the peasant hold- 
ings, generally consisting of a num- 
ber of scattered parcels which pre- 
vent economic operation and fail to 
support adequately the families liv- 
ing on them. From the resultant 
poverty the peasant finds no means 
of extricating himself. He must 
keep back the larger part of his crop 
to feed his family, his work animal, 
and his pig, which he is lucky if he 
need not sell but can keep for his 
own meat. The little that remains 
to sell provides him with a few 
necessities which he cannot produce. 
He cannot switch to more remuner- 
ative crops for there is no market 
for them nearby and no means of 
transportation to possible distant 
markets. 


THE DILEMMA of the peasant 
therefore appears to be the result as 
much of general economic con- 
ditions in the country as a whole as 
of purely agricultural factors. The 
solutions indicated by the authors 
can be outlined here only in the 
briefest way. Reform must be di- 
rected first to enlarging the size of 
holdings in a manner and to the ex- 
tent dictated by peculiar local char- 
acteristics and with particular em- 
phasis on the elimination of the strip 
system. Where, even with more in- 
tensive and efficient cultivation, the 
land will not adequately support the 
population, remunerative employ- 


ment must be made available for the 
surplus population. 

Like so many students of the 
problem, the authors urge a decen- 
tralized type of industrial develop- 
ment, based on the natural resources 
of the country. Coordinated with 
this, there must be a general de- 
velopment of power and transpor- 
tation systems, again opening up 
fields of employment for the peas- 
ants who cannot obtain more than a 
bare livelihood from the soil. 

There would thus arise a new type 
of peasant holding, larger, less pop- 
ulous, given over to intensive farm- 
ing, whose products would find a 
market among those employed in 
the newly developed industries, and 
whose owners would accumulate 
gradually the capital in animals and 
equipment which would enable 
them to earn at least a respectable 
livelihood. 

The authors do not advocate a 
common solution for the problems 
of all of European agriculture, but 
emphasize the necessity, and point 
out the possibilities of adapting the 
remedy to suit the peculiar ill. 
Their general objective, however, is 
the establishment of a self-support- 
ing capitalistic peasantry. Their 
treatment of the subject ignores 
neither the social nor the political 
problems involved, and should be of 
interest not only to students of eco- 
nomics but of sociology and public 
administration. 


—Louise E. Butt 





Design and forethought must be our guides and heralds. 
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—WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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homa Press. Norman, Okla. 


IN HIS book Plowman’s Folly, 
Edward H. Faulkner challenges the 
agricultural men of this country to 
reconsider some of the basic funda- 
mentals of farming. The old turn- 
ing plow is condemned as respon- 
sible for most of the ailments of 
crop production and the disk is 
recommended as the implement that 
can quickly bring our soils to a 
degree of productivity hitherto un- 
known. Under Mr. Faulkner’s 
system he apparently believes that 
the application of lime and ferti- 
lizers is unnecessary, plant diseases 
and insects become less of a problem, 
weeds are easily controlled, droughts 
become insignificant because 10 
inches of rain will accomplish as 
much as might ordinarily be ex- 
pected of 20 inches, and drainage is 
regarded as unnecessary! You may 
wish to read his reasons. 

The author is to be congratulated 
on his resolute stand concerning the 
value of green-manure crops, and 
the technique of incorporating plant 
material into the soil. Many farm- 
ers in this country have been follow- 
ing his general principle for many 
years, and they have found it profit- 
able. The story of Mack Gowder, 
of Hall County, Ga., is a good ex- 
ample and has been widely publi- 
cized. He works his land only with 
a bull-tongue, uses the turning plow 
only to plow out the channels of 
his terraces—and gets crop yields 
from his hill land that are threefold 
the average crop yields of the 
county. Subsurface tillage, trashy 
fallow, or stubble mulch—take your 
choice as to name—is widely used 
by thousands of wheat farmers and 
a dozen or more machinery com- 
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Prowman’s Forty. EDWARD H. FAULKNER. University of Okla- 


161 pages. 


panies are now manufacturing till- 
age machinery, including sweeps 
that can be used on plow, lister, 
unitiller, or other frames. 

It hardly seems necessary, how- 
ever, that Mr. Faulkner should rec- 
ommend the technique of residue 
management as a cure-all—or that 
he should take in quite so much 
territory. The disk and the one- 
way plows have been widely used 
for many years. Several experiment 
stations in the wheat country of the 
Great Plains and the Pacific North- 
west have published results that 
compare plowing and disking wheat 
stubble as it was done 30 to 35 years 
ago, with plowing generally return- 
ing the highest yields per acre. But 
as erosion has become a real prob- 
lem, farmers are turning more and 
more to tillage methods that keep 
crop residues on the surface of the 
soil, thus preventing both wind and 
water erosion. Many are claiming 
increased yields of crops as a result. 

The author states that soils high 
in organic matter do not erode with- 
out making reservation as to the 
kind of organic material present. 
The black belt soils of Texas and 
Alabama, which are high in organic 
content, practically float away dur- 
ing heavy rains. Soils that contain 
fibrous material, such as grass roots, 
have a granular structure and are 
very resistant to erosion until the 
structure is destroyed. One of the 
real advantages of grass or a grass- 
legume mixture in the rotation is 
to restore not only the organic mat- 
ter but also the erosion-resistant 
structure of the soil. Sweetclover 
alone was tried extensively for 
erosion control in the Northern 
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Plains and although it increased the 
organic content of the soil consider- 
ably, it produced a light fluffy con- 
dition and the_soil blew worse than 
before the sweetclover’ was planted. 


ORGANIC MATERIALS in the 
soil do create additional reservoir 
space for water, but even reservoirs 
overlow during heavy storms and 
they go dry during long periods of 
drought. Because of thorough- 
going investigations the reviewer 
does not hesitate to affirm that we 
need more than green-manure crops 
and proper tillage implements to 
control floods, droughts, or even ero- 
sion. Soil must be kept in place be- 
fore it can be improved—an eroded 
slope has an erosion pattern that re- 
quires terraces or diversions to pre- 
vent gully-forming concentrations of 
water; vegetated waterways are 


needed to carry excess water from 
the land; contour farming is needed 
to help retain the soil and water; 
fertilizers and lime must be used to 
replenish what is lost by leaching, 
erosion, and that used by the crops; 
drainage is necessary to get real pro- 
duction on millions of acres; and 
crop rotation is essential for the im- 
provement of soil structure, organic 
matter, and for pest control. 


GREEN-MANURE crops and 
proper tillage practices are valuable 
tools but should be used where and 
as needed. They can’t do heavy 
jobs without assistance. A hammer 
and a saw are extremely important 
in constructing a house, but other 
tools are also needed if a satisfactory 
and efficient job is to be done. 


—C. R. Enlow 
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Toronto. 215 pages. 


“BOTANY AND AGRICUL- 
TURE are two branches of a single 
subject, separated by a broad river 
with theory on one side and practice 
on the other. Many bridges are 
needed to cross from one bank to 
the other. I have tried to build 
some, either new or with firmer 
foundations than their predecessors. 
It will be up to agronomists to pur- 
sue the work in all the details of 
farm operation...” This chal- 
lenge to agriculture issued over a 
hundred years ago by the world- 
famous botanist, de Candolle, has 
been ably accepted by William R. 
Van Dersal in “The American 
Land.” The author, a botanist of 
note, has been on the staff of the 
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London, New York, and 


Soil Conservation Service almost 
since its establishment within the 
Department of Agriculture. He 
knows intimately the land, its crops, 
and the men who produce them. 

The book begins with a brief and 
colorful description of the American 
land in its natural state and of the 
plants and animals that inhabited it. 
All of this changed as the frontier 
pushed westward with increasing 
momentum. Histories record this 
advance and the legislation that ac- 
companied it. Van Dersal’s story 
is more earthy; it is the story of the 
land and the crops. 

Of the crops that replaced the natu- 
ral vegetation, the grains rank first in 
importance. For thousands of years 
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all great civilizations have depended 
upon them for their very existence. 
Corn, the only cereal native to the 
western world, today occupies more 
land and is more valuable than any 
other crop produced in the United 
States. It was domesticated so long 
ago that its origin has been forgot- 
ten; scientists are still trying to solve 
this greatest of all American mys- 
teries. By contrast, the sugar beet is 
a rank newcomer. Two hundred 
years ago it was the mangel-wurzel 
of the European peasants, a coarse 
root used chiefly as feed for cattle 
and eaten by men only in times of 
famine. Today sugar beets are 
grown on nearly a million acres in 
the United States alone. 


ONE BY ONE, readers are intro- 
duced to all of our major crop 
plants—the fibers, fruits, and nuts, 
the berries and vine, garden vege- 
tables, and the great family of leg- 
umes. In content, “The American 
Land” is encyclopedic but Van Der- 
sal converts the histories, habits, vir- 
tues, and sins of our crops into a 
drama of plant life, authoritative but 
written simply enough for all to 
enjoy. 

Under natural conditions, land 
use was a closely knit relationship 
between plants and animals and the 
soil. With the growth of agricul- 
ture, man upset the delicate balance 
by selecting for intensive cultivation 
only those plants that best served his 
immediate needs. The result has 


been disastrous. Méillions of acres 
have been ruined for agriculture and 
millions more are well started on the 
road to destruction caused by acceler- 
ated or man-made erosion. 

From these losses, Van Dersal ex- 
plains, a new appreciation of land 
value has emerged. No two fields 
present identical problems and bot- 
anists and agronomists alike are be- 
ing called upon to decide what crop 
should be grown on each and how it 
should be cultivated. The broad, 
sweeping lines of contour cultivation 
and strip cropping are replacing the 
old pattern of square fields and 
straight furrows. Steeper slopes are 
being terraced or converted into 
woodlands and pastures. Green 
manures and stubble mulches hold 
in place soil that has been loosened 
by the plow, and rotational grazing 
is protecting pastures and range 
lands against overgrazing. 

Such practices have consistently 
been accompanied by increased 
yields; in some places they have been 
phenomenal. In parts of New Mex- 
ico bean production has increased 
nearly 50 percent; an Illinois farm 
has doubled its per acre production 
of corn; and 80 percent more grapes 
have been grown in a New York 
vineyard. It is a compelling story, 
beautifully told by a botanist who 
has helped to bridge the “broad 
river” that separates theory and 
practice. 


—Lois Olson 





I think that the question of food, or the adequate nutrition of 
all the world, will be found at the very heart of the problem 
of peace and the way that problem is handled may decide the 
course of world history. 





—Mary G. Lacy 
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Inc. Garden City, N. Y. 
THE RIGHT of individuals and 


groups to organize and promote par- 
ticular programs is a fundamental 
principle of democracy in the politi- 
cal philosophy of the author. A 
corollary, to him, is the necessity for 
such organization and promotion to 
be carried on in full view of the 
general public which it affects. He 
contributes to this end by here pro- 
viding a general outline of the 
objectives and methods of one of the 
most powerful interest groups in 
the country through discussions of 
primary agricultural issues, of farm 
protagonists in Congress, the major 
farm organizations and their lead- 
ers, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. A one-time economist of 
the SMA, the author for the last 
few years has covered the Wash- 
ington agricultural domain for 
Newsweek. 

Although this book is not a de- 
finitive statement of the historical 
development of the great hetero- 
geneous group of organizations and 
individuals that have a special inter- 
est in the agricultural economy, it 
is a readable and informative, if 
generalized, presentation of the sub- 
ject in the contemporary scene. The 
author has not hesitated to open the 
most controversial agricultural is- 
sues; the discussion is wide in scope 
and is current, ending with the first 
months of the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

Even to those accustomed to deal- 
ing with its segments, the total size, 
strength, and complexity of the farm 
bloc are surprising and its power is 
revealed by continued legislative 
success. Of particular interest are 
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personality sketches of farm Con- 
gressional and organization leaders 
which are supplemented by incisive 
quotations, although in some in- 
stances irrelevant data cloud these 
bright spots. The extent of the 
relationship of some farm organiza- 
tions to business counterparts is to 
be noted, as is the statement of the 
general labor policy of four of the 
larger farm organizations. There is 
a vivid reporting of the Congres- 
sional inflation-control battle in the 
fall of 1942. 

At several points the volume 
could be strengthened. The state- 
ment of farm issues could well have 
been clarified and expanded, par- 
ticularly the exposition of the parity 
concept. A large part of the book 
is given to the development of the 
major farm organizations, yet the 
respective chapters lack historical 
perspective and fade into discus- 
sions of personalities without hav- 
ing achieved a clear outline of con- 
stituency, policy, and organization. 
The chapter devoted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might well 
have emphasized its present organi- 
zation and function, including the 
development and policies of the War 
Food Administration. 

Mr. McCune’s principal contribu- 
tion lies in the fact that he has 
opened the exploration of a con- 
troversial field which has received 
little organized research. It is to be 
hoped that the author will continue 
his investigation in a second volume, 
for few will disagree with his 
objective. 


—O. B. Conaway, Jr. 








American Studies II. 


THIS COMPACT and attractive 
summary of land use problems in 
the Southwest, the more useful be- 
cause of its brevity and readableness, 
maintains a noncontroversial tone 
about some of the most disputed 
problems in American land use: 
climatic versus man-caused erosion, 
commercial versus subsistence use; 
local versus Federal responsibility, 
population pressures, ethnic conflict. 

The viewpoint of the authors is 
never in doubt, but they remain 
objective in their presentation, and 
the School of Inter-American Affairs 
of the New Mexico University is to 
be congratulated for including this 
work in its Inter-American Studies. 
In a foreword the editor of the series 
offers to sponsor other treatments 
of the subject from differing points 
of view and with alternate solutions. 
If such work could come from re- 
sponsible authorship, as a companion 
volume to the present study, the 
ends of democratic presentation and 
discussion could consider themselves 
well served. 

Not inappropriately our only ex- 
tensive tricultural land use area (In- 
dian, Spanish, and Anglo-Ameri- 
can), is discussed by a trio of 
qualified investigators of diverse 
ethnic origins, each of whom has 
had close and continuous associa- 
tion with the semiarid region, its 
colorful people, and its voluminous 
source materials. It is the more in- 
teresting on this account that their 
conclusions pointedly discount the 
importance of racial and ethnic fac- 
tors in the Middle Rio Grande 
problems, throwing the burden of 
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Man AnD Resources IN THE Mippte Rio Granpde VALLEY. 
HARPER, ANDREW H. CORDOVA, KALERVO OBERG. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 





ALLAN G, 


156 pages. Inter. 


responsibility upon failure of physi- 
cal resources and economic malad- 
justment. Granting the urgent need 
for more conservative use and more 
equitable distribution of the scarce 
land and water resources of the area, 
the space devoted to traditional 
habits of land use and to attitudes 
toward living and making a living 
indicates how crucially significant 
is a sympathetic understanding and 
tolerant acceptance of these basic 
cultural variations. 


EXCELLENT USE has been 
made of the plentiful source ma 
terials collected by many Federal 
and other agencies whose operations 
in the Southwest during the past 
decade have called forth both cen- 
sure and praise. The task of select- 
ing, organizing, and relating the 
data is difficult. This attempt sets 
an example of what can and should 
be done for several other regions for 
which valuable data remain buried 
in unpublished or almost inaccessible 
reports. 

Regrettably slighted in the book 
are the two unsolved and trouble- 
some problems of local versus Fed- 
eral aid and responsibility and, 
among Federal agencies, of agency 
responsibility and coordination. The 
relationships between county, State, 
and National agencies can and must 
be worked out and these relationships 
must be recognized and thought 
through as an essential part of the 
total land use problem. 

The Rio Grande Board is pre- 
cisely in point in this connection 
and has been inadequately autopsied 
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by the writers as a war casualty. 
Few who know of the Board’s 
struggle for survival are unaware 
that it was much more the victim 
of internal hemorrhage for which 
Pearl Harbor was but the coup de 
grace. The present volume is pos- 
sibly not the place to discuss such 
administrative disasters, but some 
slightly more significant reference 
to that experience by three people 
who have been so close to the Board 
would be extremely pertinent. Per- 
haps this can be separately treated 
at a later date. Abundant as our 
knowledge now is, we need to know 
how to use it or why we can’t. 


THESE POINTS detract but lit- 
tle from what this reviewer consid- 
ers the best summary statement of 
the complex problem so far made. 
The economic and social adjustment 
of the three ethnic groups in the 


Southwest to each other and to their 
land on some basis of opportunity 
for a living for each group will, if 
accomplished, be one of the high 
achievements of democratic living 
on this continent. The preservation 
and restoration of resources in the 
Southwest, the economic rehabilita- 
tion of dispossessed and disad- 
vantaged people, and the social ad- 
justment of culturally diverse groups 
constitute a challenge to the Nation 
and to the local area that will be 
more understood because of this 
book. Here is an excellent testing 
ground for democracy in action. 

Twenty plates of well-chosen pic- 
tures, an excellent index and bibli- 
ographical note, and short biograph- 
ical sketches of the authors’ back- 
grounds for their work add appreci- 
ably to the volume. 


—John H. Provinse 








Sustains 


They worshipped a goddess of the earth who was also the goddess 


of the corn, and they called her by a name which means: THAT 


WHICH SUSTAINS US. 


—CLAVIGERO: ANCIENT History oF Mexico 
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